night zombies & day ghouls greet 


by randy palmer 


& aftermath. The Gore Score: Zombies: 
Foul. Humans: Out! 

—At least that’s what it’s all about according 
to film director George A. Romero, creator of the 
creepy cult classic, NIGHT OF THE LIVING 
DEAD. Now, 11 years after its release, the 
38-year old filmaker has given in to the demands 
of his fiendish followers 
and produced a mil- 
lion-dollar se- 
quel 


Hei: & SPAGHETTI. A bloodbath 


Bullets can’t stop him! What horror can top him? 


called DAWN OF THE DEAD — a picture that 
makes its 1968 predecessor look positively pale 
pink by comparison! 


dead-ication 

Actually George A. Romero's DAWN OF THE 
DEAD is the 2d entry in a pre-planned trilogy of 
terror tales which chronicle the vanquishing of 
the Human Race by the living-dead zombies who 
have a frightful fetish for flesh — human flesh. 
The first film describes the emergence of the zom- 
bies on Earth and progresses to an ending that 
leaves the creatures still roaming the country- 
side. 

Currently DAWN OF THE DEAD shows us 
how widespread the zombie-plague has become 
and how ineffective are our attempts at destroy- 
ing them. 

The proposed final film in the trilogy, tenta- 
tively entitled LUNCH (but sure to be changed 
before the picture is released), will tell how the 
zombies are overcome. (Romero plans to have the 
beastly beings become domesticated!) 

NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD begins in a 
graveyard where 
2 people — 
Johnny & 
Barbara — 
are at- 
tacked by 
a zombie. 
Barbara 
escapes 
(barely) 
and hides 
in a se- 
cluded 


As the Frankenstein Monster might have said, “They 


- aaia 
belong dead! 


house which rapidly becomes surrounded by the 
flesh-crazed ghouls. A black man, Ben, arrives at 
the house and boards up the windows & doors. 
He discovers 5 others hiding in the cellar and an 
escape plan is devised. But the plan fails to work 
and 2 of the people die a fiery death outside in a 
blazing truck. The ghouls decend on the truck 
and gorge themselves on the charred flesh. 
Ultimately the creatures begin breaking into the 
house and all except Ben die at the claws of the 
zombies. The next morning Ben hears the sounds 
of gunshots & barking dogs and realizes help is 
nearby. Cautiously he peers out the window... 


birth of the dead 


Originally Romero’s first ghoulish film was to 
be called NIGHT OF THE FLESH EATERS. 
The picture underwent a title change to NIGHT 
OF ANUBIS during production but was finally 
released as NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD. 
(“Anubis” is the god who, in Egyptian religion, 
leads the dead to judgment.) Director Romero, an 
admitted horror comix afficianado, had wanted 
to make a feature film for quite a while (the 
Pittsburgh-based company for which he worked, 
Latent Image, specialized in making beer com- 
mercials) and in the 1960s he got his chance. 

Before LIVING DEAD Romero tried to interest 

rospective investors in other celluloid projects 
But no one seemed able to believe he could actually 
make an independent movie! After 3 unsuc- 
cessful attempts he gave up, went to a group of 
close friends and discussed his plans to make a 
low-budget horror film. “10 of us got together,” 
Romero claims, “and each of us put in $600. We 
bought a:case of film & rented a farmhouse & 
began shooting.” 


low-budget lore 

Romero had read Richard Matheson’s vam- 
piric sci-fi classic 7 Am Legend and was quite 
impressed by it; so much so that he wrote a 
short story based on some of Matheson’s ideas. 
That story was the genesis of NIGHT OF THE 
LIVING DEAD. He then wrote a screenplay 
and began work on the picture. “In fact,” says 
Romero, “we were still refining the script while 
we were shooting it!” 

Romero & his crew worked weekends only, 
shooting everying on-location in their spare time. 
The actors & actresses were local talent 
gathered from the Pittsburgh area. ‘They were 
all long-time friends of ours,” the director said. 
(And they worked cheap!). 

LIVING DEAD ultimately cost a grand total 
of $70,000 to make; a very low budget for a 
professionally-released motion picture. 

To date it has grossed over $35 million. 

NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD failed to 
click immediately upon. its release in 1968. It 
took nearly 5 years to secure its present 
popularity, which was generated mostly by 
word-of-mouth. But when it did begin to make 
its mark George Romero was suddenly besieged 
with offers to direct a sequel. He politely but 
firmly declined those offers. There were other 
projects he wanted to complete first. 


crazy about the dead 

After the first LIVING DEAD began pulling 
in money Romero made several non-genre films 
and returned to the fantastic field in 1973 with a 
seldom-seen product called THE CRAZIES, a 
film Romero describes as a “comic book throw- 
back to LIVING DEAD.” Only in this story it’s 
not the dead we have to worry about; it’s the liv- 
ing who become maniacal murderers after being 
exposed to an experimental ‘‘nerve gas” the Ar- 
my is testing. The film is actually straight- 
forward science fiction with only a touch of hor- 
ror. To Mr. Romero’s disappointment THE 
CRAZIES failed to find its market. He feels its 
meek returns (only 9 people showed up at the 
film’s world premiere) were due to the distribu- 
tor’s inability to work up an effective advertis- 
ing campaign. 

After. several other unrealized projects 
Romero put together MARTIN (1976), a most 
unusual tale of modern vampirism. “In my 
case,” director Romero explains, “it’s easier to 
market a picture in the [horror] genre because of 
my conn enton with NIGHT OF THE LIVING 

AD.” 


return of the flesh eaters 
And so finally—11 years & millions of box- 
office dollars later—George Romero has produc- 
ed DAWN OF THE DEAD and given his fans 
exactly what they wanted. ‘ 
Well, maybe not exactly. 


But how do you kill 


a corpse that’s 
already dead? A 
torn neck only 
tickles a ghoul. 


DAWN OF THE DEAD picks up where 
NIGHT left off but has no continuing characters 
(because they were all killed off in the first film) 
except, of course, the zombies themselves. But 
strangely, Romero has chosen to make DAWN 
more of a send-up of the previous film than a real 
honest-go-goodness scarifying sequel. True, there 
are still the scenes of crunching bones & ripping 
flesh drenched in gouts of rich Technicolor 
blood—enough to make even the Surgeon 
General shudder in his seat. But for every disem- 
boweled abdomen there’s a laugh or 2 to help 
wash it down. Whether playing it tongue-in- 
cheek detracts from the film is up to each in- 
dividual viewer. 

“I know it’s kind of hard to take,” admits 
Romero, “but it’s exactly what I wanted. It’s not 
a brooding, nightmare experience, it’s like a 
handshake with the audience.” 


monsters take a mall-ing 
Romero’s new film cost $1.5 million (most of which 


probabiy went for special effects) and was shot on- 
location in a real shopping mall near Pittsburgh, PA. 
Because the mall was open 7 days a week, 10 a.m. to 
10 p.m., Romero & his crew could only film from 11 
at night until 7 in the morning. “And we had to clean 
everything up before they opened the mall, of 
course,” Romero adds. “That was a real chore!” 

DAWN OF THE DEAD follows the tracks of 4 
human survivors as they make their way to a shop- 

ing mall where they hole up to live during the zom- 
Bie plague. Before long, however, the hungry ghouls 
are at it again, attacking the mall with undaunted fer- 
vor. One of the fearless foursome gets bitten by a 
zombie and himself returns as an undead. To make 
matters worse a notorious motorcycle gang ransacks 
the place—but most end up as man sandwiches 
anyway. 
By the end of the film only 2 of the original 4 sur- 
vivors are still alive. 

Will we meet them again? 

Will the ghoulish zombies make mincemeat of the 


remaining pair? 
Perhaps in ECLIPSE OF THE LIVID DEAD? 


